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FOR Ea We@ hal) 


FOR a number of years, the writer of this paper has been collecting 
official photostats and blueprints of the plans and surveys relating to Carlisle 
and vicinity. It is now believed that all which are obtainable have been 
acquired, and the writer has placed the collection of forty or more in the 
Hamilton Library, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

My good friends, John D. Faller, Esq., deceased, and James D. Flower, 
Esq., were unable to find in the State’s Land Records Bureau, Harrisburg, 
not so long ago, one or several of the very earliest plans of Carlisle, they 
being either lost or mislaid, but we fortunately have the copies of them, 
and they contain the State’s gold seal. Other plans and surveys carry the 
seal of The Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

It has been only by examining carefully these early plans and surveys, 
that we have been able to learn about the avenues surrounding our Public 
Square, and the diagonal alleys which had to be brought into them oblique- 
ly, and to write this paper solving the details concerning them. 

The author wishes to here express his appreciation of the many helpful 
suggestions given him for this paper by Mr. D. Wilson Thompson, Secre- 
tary of our Society, and his thanks to Henry L. Stuart, Esq., for the re- 
searches he made in the offices of the Recorder of Deeds and Register of 
Wills, in the Cumberland County Court House. He here also desires to 
acknowledge with thanks, the valuable information on the acquiring of town 
lots and on quit-rents, etc., supplied by Mr. A. G. Reese, Director of the 
State’s Land Records Bureau, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 
and to Mr. George R. Speed, Manager of the Carlisle Borough Office, for 
his kindness in carefully going over with the writer, the present measure- 
ments of the Carlisle Public Square. 


ii eA Riislube PENNS y EVANIA, PUBLIC SOUARE 
AND ADJOINING ALLEYS 


O 


A number of those interested in Carlisle’s history have been asking 
the writer, why it is that the alleys which lead into the avenues surround- 
ing our Public Square, were brought into them obliquely, instead of enter- 
ing straightway into North and South Hanover streets, as do all the other 
cross-town alleys, or avenues, as we locally call them. The parties to blame 
for this blunder in planning our Public Square, are not the surveyors, 
Nicholas Scull, Esq., Provincial Surveyor General, of Philadelphia, nor Mr. 
Thomas Cookson, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who was in the employ of the 
Penns and did considerable surveying of their manors, (1) both of whom 
laid out Carlisle, in the spring of 1751. 


al. 


CARLISLE’S LOCATION IS DETERMINED IN PHILADELPHIA BY 
GovERNOR JAMES HAMILTON. 


The surveying of Carlisle was a hurried job. Cumberland County, at 
this time, had about three thousand inhabitants. (2) The then vast county 
—the largest Pennsylvania ever had—extended from the Susquehanna River 
to the Ohio River. That part of it in which the Scotch-Irish were estab- 
lishing plantations and settlements, embraced the land from the Susquehan- 
na to the Big and Little Coves, and the North Mountain, beyond Shippens- 
burg. That community had been laid out in 1742, and in 1750, had become 
the temporary county seat, being the most centrally located place in the 
part of the county which had been settled. 

Governor James Hamilton, disregarding completely the complaints and 
petitions of the inhabitants of Shippensburg and the settlers beyond, had 
chosen, under instructions from the Penns, “The Settlements on the Le 
Tort”, as the site and environs of Carlisle were then called, to be the county 
town, and, by Thomas Penn’s order, to be named Carlisle. (3) 


1. Letter in the possession of the writer, from Warren J. Daniel when he was Director 
of the Land Records Bureau, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. Be- 
sides being a surveyor, Mr. Cookson was Prothonotary and one of the Jus- 
tices of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. (See Index to the ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records’’, page 75). He was also a distinguished lawyer. For a full 
account of him, see Rev. Dr. Wing’s ‘‘History of Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania’’, page 160. 

2. Colonel Tousey in his ‘‘Military History of Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks’’, 
page 5. 

3. See in Hamilton Library, Carlisle, Pa., the copy of Thomas Penn’s letter of 
29 July 1751, which is a direct photostat from ‘‘The Penn Letter Book’’, page 
78, in the possession of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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In the Governor’s letter of April Ist, 1751, to Nicholas Scull, Surveyor 
General, which he stated “will serve likewise for Mr. Cookson”, he gave de- 
tailed instructions for the locating of Carlisle. He said, “Several places hav- 
ing been recommended to me since the erection of the new county of Cum- 
berland, I have taken time to give them all a just consideration ..... and 
at length I determined to place the Town somewhere on the Waters issuing 
from Le Tort’s Spring into the River Conedogwinet..... Having come to 
this resolve, I ordered Mr. Cookson to purchase such plantations on this 
spring as would give the most healthy and commodious situation, and being 
informed by him that the purchases are finished, and that he waits there 
for my further orders, I have thought proper to dispatch you to him, that 
you may assist him in finding out the properest place for the site of the 
Town.” (4) And the Governor had ordered a log court house to be con- 
structed in Carlisle, in which building the courts were to sit on 23 July 1751. 

The erection of this court house also had to be hastened. The reason 
why the surveying of the town had to be hurried, was because, before the 
surveyors had finished with Carlisle, frouble began to brew down in York, 
and the Governor wrote Mr. Scull: ‘When you have finished this Business 
you and Mr. Cookson are to proceed to the Town of York, and as there 
is great confusion amongst the People there, you are to use your utmost 
endeavours to regulate all matters relating to the Lots taken or built on 
there, and what cannot be done by you on the spot, you are to report to 
me, that I may determine and give the proper instructions, and in this you 
are likewise to consider and conform to the Proprietary instructions herewith 
delivered relating to the Town of York.” (5) 

Governor Hamilton, however, did not wait for the full instructions 
from Thomas Penn., Esqg., as to the town-plan for Carlisle. He and his 
Council knew, from the plan Penn had sent over in May, 1750, that Car- 
liske was to have an open and much larger center square than York, and 
wide streets, and the town was to be fully a half-mile square. 


Ue. 
How TuHey Lain OuT THE CENTER SQUARE 


As to the lay-out of Carlisle’s Center Square, the Governor and the 
Council did not approve of Thomas Penn’s plan at all. The Penn plan 
showed a plot of ground in the center of the town 360 feet east-and-west by 
400 feet north-and-south, which was to contain a church, a court house with 
a prison, and two market sheds, one facing East High Street, the 
other facing West High Street. A driveway of about 100 feet in width, into 
which North and South Hanover streets and East and West High streets 


4. Rev. Dr. Wing’s ‘“‘History of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania’’, page 230. 
5. Ibid., page 230 


THOMAS PENN’S FIRST PLAN, MAY, 1750 


The central square shows two market areas and between them an outward- 
facing court-house with prison, and a church. At each corner an alley enters the 
street surrounding the square. This plan was not used. The top is north. Orig- 
inal is in the Pennsylvania Land Office Bureau, Harrisburg. 
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led, was to surround this plot of ground. Facing the 100-foot drive, like an 
old-world city court, there were 32 lots, 60 feet in width by 120 feet in 
depth. (See the plan on page 7.) 

The Governor and the Council eliminated this central plot of ground 
and the driveway completely, and laid out the Square as entirely open 
ground. In this they certainly used good judgment, for there surely would 
have been the greatest confusion, even tumult, with a prison yard backed 
against a church and church yard, and an east market shed and a west 
market shed laid out along these yards, as the Penn plan called for. But 
the error the Governor and the Council made, was in shortening the north- 
south dimension of the Square, which made no allowance for the cross-town 
alleys to go through straight across North and South Hanover streets. 

Penn’s letter called for a Center Square 500 feet east-and-west, and 600 
feet north-and-south, with what were later named Dickinson and Mulberry 
alleys on its north, and Church and Liberty alleys on its south. The alleys 
were intended to cross North and South Hanover streets in a straight line, 
like all the other alleys. It should be noted that the plan, however, would 
have made the Public Square 560 feet east-and-west, instead of 500 feet. 

The Governor and the Council reduced the Square east-and-west to 
440 feet, and north-and-south to 480 feet, as it is today. In reducing the 
length of the Square, the Governor had his map-maker fill up the 120 feet 
of surplus space gained in the north and south building blocks, with a lot 
60 feet wide on the east side of North Hanover Street, and a lot 60 feet 
wide on the east side of South Hanover Street, and likewise on the west 
sides of North and South Hanover streets, their sides facing the shortened 
open Square. These lots shut off completely Mulberry and Liberty alleys, 
on the east side of Hanover Street, and Dickinson and Church alleys, on 
the west side of Hanover Street. (See the plan on page 9.) Governor 
Hamilton could have, and should have sent the surveyors back to correct 
this fault, as the extra lots to Penn’s plan were not disposed of until 1772. 
The Penns held them as proprietary lots until that year. 

Thomas Penn was displeased with the way the Center Square had been 
shortened and the lots rearranged, and on 29 July 1751, he wrote the fol- 
lowing to the Governor: 

“We are very sensible that you have taken great pains to fix the Town 
of Carlisle, but think you did not well consider my letter in forming the 
plan of it, which I suppose is what you call my Instructions & is dated the 
30th of May 1750, in it I say ‘the town is to be called Carlisle and the 
Center of it an inverted Square of about the size of the common ones which 
I would have six hundred by 500 feet with a twenty foot Alley running in 
the middle of the 500 feet’&c. this and the remainder of it I think very 
clear as the Square was intended to be like the squares in Philadelphia’. (6) 


6. Quoted from photostat of Thomas Penn’s letter of 29 July 1751, in the Ham- 
ilton Library. 
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_ PLAN OF THE SQUARE AS LAID OUT, 1751 


This was the plan actually followed, by order of the Governor and Council, 
making a square of 480 by 440 feet. The letter P indicates the lots reserved from 
immediate sale by the proprietors. No public buildings are shown in the center. 
The alleys come to dead ends at the rear of proprietary lots 141, 144, 169 and 172, 
on the north and south sides of the Square. The top is north. Original is in the 
Pennsylvania Land Office Bureau, Harrisburg. 


This was certainly very nice and thoughtful of Thomas Penn — to give 
Carlisle a Public Square the same size as Rittenhouse Square, Logan Square, 
and the other squares in Philadelphia. 

These are the Penn instructions which the Governor and the Council 
disregarded. The plan for Carlisle which was sent to Messrs. Scull and 
Cookson was the Governor’s, not Penn’s. The surveyors had the Center 
Square and the town lots laid out, and the lots ready for sale by May 17, 
1751, which is Carlisle’s birthday. (7) 

What reply Governor Hamilton made is not of record. Nothing further 
was ever done in the matter. 

It should be noted that, while Penn’s letter states the Square is to be 
“500 feet wide with a twenty foot Alley running in the middle of the 500 
feet”, the draftsman of this plan overlooked an alley running through the 
500 feet, as Penn’s letter ordered, and the draftsman also made the plan 
call for a Square of 560-foot width, instead of Penn’s 500 feet. It is believed 
that this plan was carelessly drafted in Philadelphia by Penn’s agent not 
familiar with such work. 

The surveyors, having followed the Governor’s plan, our Public Square 
is 60 feet less in breadth, east-and-west, and 120 feet less in length, north- 
and-south, than the Penns intended it to be. 

The reason that Hanover Street occupies the Square’s length, is be- 
cause it was Carlisle’s main thoroughfare, in from Harris’ Ferry. (8) It was 
named in honor of George the Second, King of England, who was also the 
margrave of the German province of Hanover. 

When Governor Hamilton and the Council rejected Thomas Penn’s 
plan for an “inverted square’, as he called it, and drew up their own plan 
for the Square, they sent a copy of it to Thomas Penn, who was in England 
at the time. They apparently concluded definitely that they would have no 
central court containing the court house, prison, a church, and market sheds, 
and that the Square which Penn wanted was too broad and long. 

The plan they devised not only decreased the size of the Square, but, 
as we have shown, made no allowance for its north and south alleys to go 


7. See the ‘‘Creigh Plan of Carlisle’, in the Hamilton Library. It would seem 
that this date is correct. Not only was Judge Creigh a precise and accurate 
man, he was also a surveyor, accustomed to set down the figures of meets 
and bounds and dates with exactness. And on May 17, 1751, Mr. Cookson was 
still in Carlisle, having not yet gone to York, as instructed, but we find him 
starting the sale of Carlisle lots, and that he granted what is the earliest ticket 
or permit which is on the ‘‘Record Book’’, examined and quoted in full by 
Colonel Tousey, in his ‘‘Military History of Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks’’, 
page 7. The permit is dated ‘17th May 1751’’. Thus at least by the 17th of 
May. 1751, the lots had been staked out and were ready for sale. And the 
log Court House was finished in time for the courts to sit in it on 23 July 
1751. (Rev. Dr. Wing’s ‘‘History of Cumberland County, Pa.’’, page 39). And 
see Appendix B. 


8. There were no other highways in to Carlisle when the town was laid out -— 
nothing but Indian and rough wagon trails. See in J. D. Hemminger Esqr’s 
“Old Roads of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania.’’ 
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straight across Hanover Street. The Governor and the Council were deter- 
mined to have the Square as they had drafted it, and they made no effort 
to seek Penn’s approval. The excuses they undoubtedly had up their sleeves 
were, that the surveying had to be hurried for the courts to sit, and that the 
surveyors had to get to York as soon as possible to try and settle the trouble 
about the lots in that town. 

When Thomas Penn received their plan, he disliked it as much as they 
disliked his. However, they went ahead with their plan, and completed 
the laying out of the town and its Square. 


Il. ; 


PENN SENDs A NEw DESIGN FOR THE CENTER SQUARE 


Then came Penn’s letter of 29 July 1751. In it he said to the Governor 
that he was not returning the latter’s plan but, instead, was sending him a 
new plan. The town and its square, however, had already been laid out, 
and the surveyors had gone to York. 

Fortunately, we have a copy of this second plan which Penn entitled, 
“Plan of the Town of Carlisle according to the new Design”. The original 
of this plan is in The Penn Land Grants, Volume IX, page 189, in the pos- 
session of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The “New Design” showed a central plot of ground, similar to that of 
the first plan. It had a driveway all around the plot of ground, with Han- 
over and High streets leading into the driveway. The difference in this plan 
lay in the arrangement of the court house, prison, church, and the market 
house sheds; also the alleys and the building lots. (See Penn’s “New De- 
sign,’ page 12.) It should be noted on these plans where Penn desired to 
place the market house or houses. He never made mention of the South- 
east Square for market use. 

The central plot was now divided into three equal sections, each 80 
feet broad, north-and-south, and each 200 feet in length, east-and-west. 
The plot of ground was to be 240 feet north-and-south, by 200 feet east- 
and-west. The church and church yard were to occupy the north section, 
the court house and prison were assigned to the south section, and market 
house was to occupy the central section. The driveway was to be 80 feet 
in width, the same width as Hanover and High Streets. 

The building blocks of the town were to be 500 feet in length, north- 
and-south, and 600 feet long, east-and-west. 

Alleys, 20 feet in width, divided the blocks, east-and-west, as they did 
on Penn’s first plan. And, as we have shown on the Governor’s plan that 
he and the Council did not choose the alleys to enter into Hanover Street, 
this new plan kept them from entering the driveway, and made them de- 
finitely blind alleys whenever the building lots would be sold. A strange 
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THOMAS PENN’S “NEW DESIGN”’ 


This plan of July, 1751, arrived too late for consideration. Like Penn’s first 
plan it shows a central area containing a church, market, and court house, sur- 
rounded by a wide street. The alleys end in lots 100 feet square, with no outlets 
into the central street. The top is north. Original is in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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and unique feature was, that at the terminals of all the alleys, a vacant 
piece of ground, 100 feet square, was allowed. We assume that these open 
spaces were created for the turning about of wagons and vehicles. 


The total length of the Square, or rather court, was 400 feet north-anr- 
south, by 350 feet, east-and-west. Twenty-four lots faced its driveway. The 
lots which extended north-and-couth had each a frontage of 46 geet, 8 
inches and a depth of 100 feet; those which extended east-and-west had 
a frontage of 53 feet, 4 inches, and also a depth of 100 feet. We can be al- 
most sure that this ““New Design” would have no more pleased Governor 
Hamilton and the Council than Penn’s first plan. 


IV. 


THE AVENUES ARE Laip OuT AROUND THE SQUARE 


AND THE ALLEYS BROUGHT INTO THEM. 


It was not until the year 1769, when the present First Presbyterian 
Church was in course of construction, that some definite action began to 
be taken towards bringing the alleys into surveyed and set avenues to sur- 
round the Public Square. 


The Hamilton Library now has the plan which shows the second court 
house (the first one to have been built of brick), the first market shed, and 
the Episcopal Church (the small one built of stone); but no building is 
shown as yet occupying the northwest corner of the Square. This vacant 
plot is marked as “No. 4”. (See the plan on Page 14.) 


On this plan it is interesting to note that there are two parallel lines 
of dots, running obliquely across what are described as ‘“The Proprietors’ 
Lots”, and connecting with Dickinson Alley. This clearly indicates that the 
proper and lawful opening of this alley was, at this time, being given con- 
sideration. It is believed that, with the completion of the church building. 
and the opening of this alley, the other alleys were brought into the avenues 
around the Square, which were established by the town surveyors. 


Up to 1772, the Penns held all of the eight lots facing the Public 
Square. They had been marked on the town-plan with a “P”, signifying 
they were proprietary lots to be held, no doubt, until most of the other town 
lots were sold. There were still a number of other lots that the Penns had 
likewise set apart for later sale. Of course, the most valuable lots in all 
Carlisle were those which faced the Square. There is hardly a doubt but 
that the Penns and their agents had offers for the lots around the Square. 
However, all offers that might have been made, had been turned down for 
the past twenty-one years or thereabouts. 
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FIRST OPENING OF AN ALLEY INTO THE SQUARE 


The dotted lines in the north-west corner show the proposed entrance of Dick- 
inson Alley into the Presbyterian Church corner. The plan falls in date between 
the erection of the Court House; 1765, and the Presbyterian Church, 1769. The 
early Market House and the first Episcopal Church are also depicted. The top is 
north. Original is in the Pennsylvania Land Office Bureau, Harrisburg. 
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Wie 
Tue Lots WuicH FAcE Our PUBLIC SQUARE. 


It seems quite evident that, in 1772, by which time the First Presbyter- 
ian Church was completed, pressure was brought upon the Penns to dis- 
pose of the lots around the Square, for during that year, they did convey 
them all, as recorded in Patent Book AA-9, Land Records Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to wit: 


Lot No. 151 (now Kronenberg’s), was patented to Robert Collan- 
der, 25 June 1772, page 48; 

Lot No. 142 (now Dauphin Deposit Trust Company), was patented 
to Robert Miller, 18 April 1772, page 32; 

Lot No. 143 (now Farmers Trust Company), was patented to John 
Montgomery, 21 May 1772, page 37; 

Lot No. 144 (now Line and Line, Jewelers, and Swigert’s Men’s 
Shop), was patented to Rev. John Steel, 27 June 1772, page 43; 

Lot No. 169 (present owner George Stuart, Esq., corner occupied by 
Lehman’s Children’s Wear Store), was patented to Robert Mc- 
Gaw, 10 June 1772, page 42; 

Lot No. 170 (now J. P. Bixler & Sons), was patented to Stephen 
Duncan, 2 April 1772, page 34; 

Lot No. 171 (now owned by Judge Robert Lee Jacobs and Mr. John 
Fowler, corner occupied by Miss Thompson’s Mary Emily Gift 
Shop), was patented to Joseph Dobson, 23 April 1772, page 33; 

Lot Ne. 172 (now Carlisle Deposit Bank and Trust Company), 
was patented to Charles McClure, 25 June 1772, page 45. 


The east-and-west lots, patented to Collander, Rev. Steel, McGaw, and 
McClure were 60 feet front on Hanover Street and had a depth of 240 feet. 
The north-and-south lots, patented to Miller, Montgomery, Duncan, and 
Dobson, had a frontage of 60 feet on High Street and a depth of 200 feet. 

All of these patents were granted contingent upon certain stipulations. 
Tenure of the lots called for no military service, and only for a faithful 
observance of the terms of the patent; but the patent was revocable if the 
patentees failed in performance. The lots were held by the Penns in the 
same way as were the patented lots and tracts of land in their other pro- 
prietary towns. 


Wale 


How THE Lots ARoUND THE SQUARE WERE SOLD 


An abstract as to the terms, etc. in the patent granted John Montgom- 
ery, whose lot faced the west side of the Northwest Square, is as follows: 
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“Patent to John Montgomery, 21st May, 12 George 3rd, 1772, 

Lot No. 143, Situate on the North side of High Street and adjoin- 

ing the West side of the Center Square Containing in Breadth on 

High Street Sixty feet and in Length at the West side two hundred 

& forty feet & at the East side one hundred & eighty five feet nine 

inches Bounded Southward with High Street aforesaid Westward 

with Lott Number one hundred & seventy five Northward with a 

twenty feet Alley and Eastward with the Center Square..... to 

be holden of them, the said Proprietaries their heirs and Succes- 

sors as of their Manor of Lowther in the County of Cumberland 

aforesaid, in free and common Soccage by Fealty only in Lieu of all 
other Services...... 

“And further he the said John Montgomery his Heirs or As- 
signs, making, erecting, building, and finishing upon the said Lot of 
Ground, at his or their proper Costs and Charges, one substantial 
Dwelling-House, of the Dimensions of Twenty Feet Square at 
least with a good Chimney or Brick or Stone, to be laid in, or built 
with Lime and Sand within the Space of three Years from the first 
Davo Viarchs laste ee ‘i 
The foregoing describes the meets and bounds of a north-and-south lot 

and the building requirement. The bounds of an east-and-west lot,—that of 
the Rev. John Steel’s, which faced the north side of the Northwest Square— 
are described as follows, the building terms being the same: 

“Thomas Penn and John Penn to the Reverend John Steel of 
Carlisle, Lot No. 144 Situate on the West side of Hanover Street 
and adjoining the North side of the Center Square Containing in 
Breadth on Hanover Street Sixty feet and in Length at the North 
side two hundred and twenty six feet and at the South side One 
hundred and sixty five feet nine inches. Bounded Southward with 
the Center Square Eastward with Hanover Street Northward with 
Lott Number One hundred & forty five and Westward with a 
Twenty feet Alley.” 

In like manner the patents to the other lots around the Square are 
granted. 

The monetary consideration expended by the patentees of these eight 
lots, consisted of an annual payment to the agents of the Penns of Two 
Pounds, Ten Shillings, or approximately $6.66, the pound, at this time, being 
equal to about $2.66. 

Thus these lots, and all of the lots in Carlisle, were obtained by the pro- 
cess of the quit-rent, (9) —the small, annual sum anciently paid by free- 

9. Quit-rent is defined as a yearly payment by the freeholders of a manor to its 
lord. The term implies that the tenant thereby becomes free from all other 


services, especially military services. See Appendix A and Rev. Dr. Wing’s 
“History of Cumberland County, Pa.’’, page 26. 
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holders to the holders or lords of a manor in the discharge of other ser- 
vices which, in this case, was the erection of a house on each lot that was 
patented — in order to build up the town; make its center attractive; and 
promote the sale of its building lots. 

Upon the erection of a house and the payment of the annual quit-rent, 
the grantee could sell the lot and improvements. (10) Under such very 
reasonable terms, one would think offhand that the Penns were obtaining 
very little profit from the expense they were put to in establishing a town. 
But, in original Carlisle, there were 312 lots and, when all were taken up 
and built upon, the total, annual quit-rents amounted to a considerable 
sum, and the quit-rents were to continue for all time; and, as the town grew, 
there were the out lots still to be sold. 

But on 27 November 1779, the Assembly passed a resolution annulling 
the Royal Charter, and granting to the Penn family One Hundred and 
Thirty Thousand pounds Sterling. (11) In 1780, their great holdings of 
manor lands were forfeited and vested in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. As a consequence, the quit-rents became legally non-collectable, al- 
though some persons paid them up until the year 1800. (12) 


Als 


EXAMPLE SHOWING How DICKINSON ALLEY 
Was BRoUGHT INTO NorTH Court HousE AVENUE 


In 1768, Colonel John Armstrong made a survey of Carlisle including 
the out-lots, and he made a complete draught of the town and of all the 
lands which the Penns had purchased. It is dated July, 1768, and is filed 
in the Land Office Bureau, Harrisburg, in Survey Book BB. Volume 2, page 
Wee 

This draught shows the alleys as not yet entering the Public Square. 
Colonel Armstrong was fully aware of what an unfortunate blunder had 
been made in shortening the length of the Square, thereby blocking the 
alleys from entering Hanover Street. On May 7, 1772, he wrote James 
Tilghman, secretary of the Land Office, in Philadelphia, that provision 


10. See Appendix C. 

11. The money was granted to the Penn heirs by the Divesting Act. See in 
““Smith’s Laws of Pennsylvania’’, Chapters 1119, 1126, 1273, 1551, and 1716 
which acts are of course obsolete. See also in ‘‘Pennsylvania Archives, First 
Series’’, under ‘‘Confiscated Estates’’; ‘‘Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania’’, 
“Act of 27 November 1779’’, Section VIII; ‘‘Laws Incorporating and Regulat- 
ing the Borough of Carlisle, Pennsylvania’’, Edition of 1887; Rev. Dr. Wing’s 
“History of Cumberland County, Pa.’’, page 100; Frederick A. Godcharles’ 
“Daily Stories of Pennsylvania’’, page 200. This legislative grant was com- 
pletely discharged, with interest. 

12. Such deeds may have contained quit-rent clauses, but litigation to collect was 
met with adverse decisions, as evidenced by Hubley vs. Van Horn, 1821, and 
by Parriet’s Appeal, 187i, and no title company today raises the question of 
quit-rent. 
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should be made at once to open these alleys into the Square, stating that 
takers of the lots around the Square were then making their applications, 
and that the alley lines ought to be settled first. 

Here we have positive proof that, after twenty-one years of Carlisle’s 
existence, the alleys still remained shut off from the Public Square. The 
Library has in its possession a copy of this letter. 

We are also fortunate in having in the Hamilton Library, photostats 
of the surveys which the Reverend John Steel and John Montgomery, Esq., 
had surveyors make for them. 

John Montgomery, Esq., as we have noted, became the patentee of Lot 
No. 143, with 60 feet fronting on West High Street, and the Reverend John 


Steel became the patentee of Lot. No. 144, with 60 feet frontage on North 
Hanover Street. The lengths of both lots faced the Square as they do to- 
day. It was the Steele lot which cut off Dickinson Alley from running 
through to Hanover Street. The north end of the Montgomery lot adjoined 
the west end of the Steel lot. 

The surveys disclosed that to bring Dickinson Alley into the Square’s 
proposed avenues, would require the alley’s diagonal extension of 185 feet, 
9 inches across the Montgomery lot, and 165 feet, 9 inches across the Steel 
lot. And it is on one of the surveys, as we have previously stated, that 
within the angle formed by these adjoining lots, appear the words, “New 
Meeting House.” 

It may be noted that Reverend Steel and John Montgomery, Esq. were 
not the first patentees of the lots on the Square, but Dickinson Alley being 
in the proximity of the church edifice, it most likely was the first alley to 
have been cut across the former Penn lots. On account of the fine, large 
church, this corner of the Square must have been considered the most im- 
portant, for there are no other surveys. 

If we had available the minutes of our Town Meetings, which were 
destroyed when our Town Hall was burned to the ground, in 1845, we 
would no doubt be able to learn exactly when the alleys were brought into 
the avenues which surround the Public Square. The minutes would also 
quite likely recite certain inconveniencies these alleys caused. The year, 
1772, is as near, it is believed, as the date can ever be set for the avenues to 
have been run around the Square and the alleys extended into them. Of 
course the work of construction was done at the expense of the inhabitants 
of the town. 


VIUL. 


FacTUAL NoTEs AND SOME QUERIES 
REFERRING TO THE EARLY SQUARE 


Before Hanover and High streets were properly laid out across the 
Square, we have been told it was in a rough state for many years. It was 
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not until April, 1826, that the Borough Council ordered a general clean-up 
of its four quarters. 

The original Center Square, it is believed, had a driveway all around it, 
but after the removal of Fort Lowther and/or Fort Carlisle, which it has 
been stated, blocked the entrance from the Square into West High Street, 
people no longer drove around the Square, but cut across it, or cut across 
its angles. North and South Hanover streets, and East and West High 
streets led into the Center Square but, as we have noted, the Town Plan 
did not call for the alleys doing so. It is possible that this driveway or road 
ran over all of the Proprietaries’ lots around the Square — if they were un- 
fenced, which no doubt was the case. These lots lay upon the open Square. 
It was most likely that the lines on the Town Plan were all that showed 
their bounds. There is no way of knowing definitely about this. However, 
when these lots were taken up and the patents issued, it then became neces- 
sary to mark out and construct the avenues around the Square. 


Whether the driving of wagons, vehicles, live stock, etc. was permitted 
into and from out the alleys, across any of the Proprietaries’ lots, is a ques- 
tion. Mr. Cookson often acted as agent for the Penns, and was frequently 
in Carlisle where, as evidenced in our Recorder of Deeds Office, he negotiat- 
ed the sale of a number of lots. He could have ordered the terminals of 
the alleys, as shown on the Town Plan, fenced or barricaded, and could 
have had one of the town’s lawyers watch that there was no trespassing. 
This, doubtless, would have angered many of the town folks, and might have 
curtailed the sale of lots. 


But if there was no law nor ruling against driving across the empty 
Penn lots, a driver coming east from Pitt Street, into Dickinson Alley, could, 
for example, drive across the lot which was purchased by Reverend Steel, 
and now occupied by Line and Line, Jewelers, and Swigert’s Men’s Store, 
directly into North Hanover Street; or, if he wished to get into West High 
Street, when he got out of the alley, he could turn south, and cross the lot 
sold to John Montgomery, now occupied by the Farmers Trust Company. 


If, on the other hand, it was unlawful to trespass on any of the Pro- 
prietary lots, then, indeed, the inconveniencies were considerable that had 
to be endured for nearly a quarter of a century. All of the citizens owning 
houses and stables in Dickinson, Mulberry, Church, and Liberty alleys 
must have then had the great disadvantage of turning about their teams 
and carriages, and the large farm wagons, which brought in hay and feed 
for their carriage and riding horses, no doubt had to back out. If this was 
the case, one would think that the general public seldom entered these 
alleys, unless exceptional business required them to do so. 

Apart from the Penn lots becoming individual, private property, there 
were certainly other reasons for the movement on foot to lay out exact lanes 
of travel around the Public Square. 


Trouble undoubtedly began to brew about the alleys, when Hanover 
and High streets were properly laid out and established through the Center 
Square, and when the first brick court house was erected, in 1765, on the 
Southwest Square. 

It hardly seems likely that the county justices would have allowed traf- 
fic of any kind to enter or attempt to cross the Southwest Square after the 
court house was built. Nor does it seem probable that driving was ever 
done in the Northeast Square, for the old, log court house occupied its north 
part — it is said — for a number of years; while, by 1762, the stone church 
of the Episcopal Congregation occupied, with its yard, its southern part. And 
it was impossible to drive into or across the Southeast Square, owing to the 
deep quarry which was not completely filled and leveled until 1836, when 
the third market house was built. 


In respect to the location of Carlisle’s market houses, we can here state 
definitely that the Penn Letter Book has been thoroughly searched, and 
that in no place in it can it be found where the Penns ever ordered or sug- 
gested that a market house was to go on what is now our Southeast Square 
which, in fact, was not created until around the year 1765, and which none 
of the Penns ever saw and doubtless never even heard of; and, as we have 
seen, none of the Penn plans call for a market house to be erected there. 


The fact is, that before Carlisle was laid out, in 1751, the said South- 
east Square, or rather that corner of the Center Square, contained as we 
have stated, a limestone quarry whch, according to Reverend Dr. Murray, 
(13) was was “deep”, in 1753, and, therefore, must surely have been opened 
by the original purchasers of the land from whom the Penns bought the 
ground on which they laid out Carlisle. This quarry and a limekiln re- 
mained an eyesore to the town for many years. One should be able to pic- 
ture readily the piles of rock and the loose earth and muck which must 
have constantly accumulated on this section of the Square. 


The opening of the alleys proved a great convenience, but now these 
alleys are crowded with traffic during certain hours of the day. A much 
greater service to the public would have been rendered if the Public Square’s 
length had been made 600 feet, as per Thomas Penn’s letter of instructions, 
and the alleys brought straight across Hanover Street. 


13. In Rev. Dr. Murray’s ‘‘Old Market Houses of Carlisle, Pa.’’, pages 2-3, he 
states: ‘‘According to the remembered statement of our aged father, who 
lived here at the time, the first market house was a long frame building, with 
planked flooring, at the Center Square, and on that section of the Square 
where was the deep quarry.’ He continues: ‘‘The old market house which 
we very distinctly remember was erected about 1802 along the north side of 
the public square.’’ From this it appears that, as late as 1802, for some phys- 
ical reason, they could not place the second market house in the center of the 
southeastern section of the Public Square, where wagons and teams could 
have parked ‘all around it much handier, as was the case with our last two 
market houses. 
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LX 
A. RECAPITULATION 


There is no plan we have as yet located which gives the date as to 
when the avenues around the Square were surveyed and laid out, nor is 
such a plan likely to turn up. The street work, one would think, was ac- 
complished at the same time as the cutting through of the four alleys which 
enter the avenues, namely, in 1772 or 1773. 

There are plans which show that Hanover and High streets had been 
surveyed and established through the Center Square, as it was originally 
called, prior to 1772, dividing the Square into four quarters. Colonel John 
Armstrong’s survey of 1768, shows Hanover and High streets as brought to 
the Square, but neither street yet surveyed through it. 

To the four quarters of the Square, the only deed in existence is that 
held by the First Presbyterian Congregation. It is but reasonable to con- 
clude that they would not permit the oblique Dickinson Alley extension 
to be continued across their measured and deeded plot of ground, in order 
for it to enter the intersection of Hanover and High streets, — the exact 
center of the Public Square and of original Carlisle. Had all the alleys thus 
entered the Square, this would have cut it up into eight points, and it would 
have resembled the British flag! It was necessary, therefore, that the alley 
projections be brought into avenues which would encompass the Square’s 
four quarters, or “squares”, as the Charter of Carlisle defines them. 

As we have seen, the Church Alley extension could not have been 
brought across the Southwest Square, as the new, brick court house occu- 
pied that quarter. Likewise, it was impractical to cut across the two east- 
ern squares. We feel confident that the avenues were laid out at about the 
same time when the cuts were made through the lots of their new owners. 

There is hardly a question of doubt but that, when Reverend John 
Steel’s Carlisle Presbyterian Congregation erected what was the second 
large building then in Carlisle — with a seating capacity greater than the 
court house afforded, and where all important patriotic meetings were held 
— it was the completion of this spacious and handsome edifice that was the 
direct cause of the Penns selling their lots; the opening of the alleys; and 
the laying-out of the Square’s surrounding avenues. 


Charles Gilbert Beetem 
Wariisies Pa. 
pity 23,, 1958. 
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THE PUBLIC SQUARE ABOUT 1823 


This printed map was published by Holcomb and Tizzard, without date, and 
was perhaps constructed by Moser and Peters, the ‘‘two ingenious German print- 
ers’’ who, says the Charter, Laws,-and Ordinances of 1824, had lately established 
a stereotype foundry. The map maker has taken care to show the various dimen- 
sions and angles of entrance of the alleys into the Square. The top is north. Or- 


iginal is in the Hamilton Library. 
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APPENDIX A 
On THE SUBJECT OF QUIT-RENTS 


Under what has been termed “The Divesting Act” (Chapter DCCC- 
LXIUI of The Laws of Pennsylvania, entitled “An Act for vesting the estates 
of the late Proprietaries of Pennsylvania in this Commonwealth”, passed 27 
November 1779, and recorded in Smith’s Laws of Pennsylvania, Vol. 11, 
page 138, quit-rents were abolished on all lands within the Commonwealth 
by the Ninth Section of the said Divesting Act. — “any observations respect- 
ing them, therefore, can have no further interest than as they may be con- 
sidered a part of the history of the titles to lands as they stood under the 
Proprietary Government.” 

It does not appear that any certain standard or rule was established with 
respect to quit-rents at the first settlement of the Province, except with the 
first purchasers, who were charged one shilling sterling for each one hundred 
acres. 

In the Commission of October 28, 1701, to Edward Shippen, Griffeth 
Owen, Thomas Storey, and James Logan, as Commissioners of Property, 
authority is given to them to grant lands for such sums and quit-rents, &c, as 
to them, or any of them, should seem reasonable. 

It will thus be seen that no pattern for charging quit-rents was at first 
followed. Such charges varied with the locations of the lands and the judg- 
ment of the proprietary agent or agents. Whatever reservation was made, 
was stated in the warrant as part of the contract. 

In Smith’s Laws, Vol. 11, under the heading “Of Manors’, will be 
found the following: “Manor courts were never established in the Province. 
The great troubles of William Penn in all probability prevented his attention 
to this subject, which would have perhaps failed in the experiment, and 
might have been obnoxious to the people. Technically speaking, therefore, 
there were no manors in Pennsylvania, although the Proprietary tenths, and 
other large surveys for them, were so called.” 


APPENDIX B 


On TicketTs IssuED For LoTs, AND ON 
WARRANTS, SURVEYS, AND DEEDS OR PATENTS 


The term “Ticket” applies to a paper given to an applier for a town lot 
by a surveyor, deputy surveyor, or other agent, to show the right to build 
upon and improve the lot, as required, the list of such appliers being sent 
to the Secretary’s Office. Later on the applicant was required to take out 
4 warrant, have a survey made and returned to said office, and a deed or 
patent was then issued, which conveyed absolute legal title. (A. G. Reese, 
Director, Land Records Bureau). 

It would appear, therefore, that the early procedure of acquiring Car- 
lisle building lots was, first by ticket issued by Thomas Cookson, Esq., while 
he was yet in the town. Later, of course, no ticket was issued,and the pur- 
chaser or purchasers acquired title in the accepted manner of obtaining a 
warrant, a survey, the return of the survey to the Secretary’s Office, and 
finally a deed or patent. 
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The “Returns of Carlisle Town Lots” file, in the Land Records Bureau, 
contains a “Ticket” for the purchase by John Agnew of Lot No. 284. This 
ticket specifies the lot number, size of same, the cost of “Seven Shillings 
Sterling per annum ground rent”, and the condition that he “build thereon 
a House of at least twenty-five feet square of Stone, Brick, or Frame work, 
with a stone or brick chimney, within one year from this present date and 
transfer not the same before such building be erected, otherwise the ticket 
to be void and the Proprietaries at liberty to grant said Lot without let or 
molestation from the Original taker or any person claiming from by or under 
him.” John Agnew apparently met all the requirements for obtaining full 
legal possession of this lot, for on November 10, 1760, Warrant No. 46 was 
issued in his name for this tract, and, in pursuance of an Order from the 
Secretary, a survey was made, dated March Ist, 1757, signed by Colonel 
John Armstrong, and the survey returned into the Secretary’s Office, by 
Nicholas Scull, Esq., Surveyor General, under date of November 12, 1760. 
The deed or patent for this lot was issued to John Agnew on June 9, 1761, 
signed by James Hamilton, Lieutenant-Governor, and is recorded in Patent 
Book A-18, page 313. 

The Proprietary town of Sunbury was laid out in 1772. The order for 
it states: “After laying out the Town, the Surveyor-General while he is 
there and Mr. McClay, after the Surveyor leaves the place, may receive Ap- 
plications and make Entries to be returned and recorded in the Secretary’s 
Office, from any person or persons inclined to settle and build in the Town. 
And upon making application the party applying shall receive a Ticket in 
(hevtOrms 1OLlOwilige meen ” The ticket was similar as to requirements as 
the tickets given settlers in Carlisle by Mr. Cookson. 


APEENDIXSG 


EXAMPLE SHOWING THE VARIOUS TRANSFERS BY SALE 
OF A CARLISLE LoT WITH IMPROVEMENTS, AND THE 
GREAT DEVALUATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA POUND. 


A comprehensive example of acquirement and of lot transference by 
sale, and the great depletion of the Pennsylvania pound, is well exhibited 
by abstracts of the various deeds covering the progressive sale of Carlisle Lot 
No. 135, in South Hanover Street. 


On 24 September 1776, the said lot was warranted by the 
Penns to Asa Hill, the said warrant having been “certified in the 
Secretary’s Office by the Surveyor General, on Noember Ist, 1776.” 
Asa Hill was required to build a house on the lot, not less than 20 
feet square, within three years, and to pay an annual quit-rent of 
15 shillings. 

On March 31, 1780, Asa Hill and Mary his wife, of Carlisle, 
granted the said lot of ground to Ephraim Steel in fee, for the con- 
sideration of 12,600 pounds lawful money of Pennsylvania, ‘‘for- 
ever subject to the remainder of the Pennsylvania money, interest, 
and quit-rent due and to become due to the Chief Lord or Lords 
of the fee thereof.”’ (Deed Book H, Vol. I, Page 125). 

On 13 April 1780, Ephriam Steel, of Carlisle, granted the 


same lot of ground to Samuel Ramsey in fee for 12,600 pounds 
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lawful money of Pennsylvana, interest and quit-rent due and to 
become due to the Chief Lord or Lords of the fee thereof.’ (Deed 
Book H, Vol. I, page 126). 

On 19 November 1785, Samuel Ramsey, Senior, and Esther his 
wife, granted the said lot to Samuel Ramsey, Junior, in fee, for the 
consideration of 400 pounds lawful money of Pennsylvania. (Deed 
Book H, Vol. I, page 127). 

On 28 November 1785, “John Penn, Junr. and John Penn Es- 
quires by their indenture and for the consideration therein men- 
tioned did grant and confirm the said lot of ground unto Samuel 
Ramsey, Junior, his heirs and assigns, subject to a yearly ground 
rent of 15 shillings sterling money of Great Britain as by the said 
last recited indenture may appear.” (Deed Book N, Vol. I, page 
Dodi) « 

On 21 September 1789, Samuel Ramsey, Junior, and Eleanor 
his wife, granted the said lot to Moses Thompson in fee. (Deed 
not recorded). 

On 23 March 1790, the said Moses Thompson and Elizabeth 
his wife “sold the said lot of ground to Samuel Ramsey, Senior, of 
Middleton Township for 300 pounds subject to such rents as are 
due or to become due.” (Deed Book I, Vol. 1, page 214). 

On 25 March 1795, Samuel Ramsey, Senior, and Esther his wife 
for 253 pounds lawful money of Pennsylvania, sold the said lot to 
Mark Zeigler, of Carlisle, “subject nevertheless to ground rent due 
and to become due to the late Proprietaries of Pennsylvania as re- 
corded in their indenture aforesaid.” (Deed Book N, Vol. I, page 
3B 20): 


Mr. A. G. Reese, Director of the Land Records Bureau, Harrisburg, 
states in a letter dated 2 May 1958: “As to Lot No. 135, in Carlisle, we do 
have a warrant, a Survey and a Return for this lot, all issued to Asa Hill, 
but from the indices in this Bureau, we do not find that this lot was ever 
deeded or patented. It may be however that a deed was given and re- 


corded in Philadelphia.” 


Sade NI DIES 10) 


ADDENDA AND PRESENT DIMENSIONS 
OF THE PUBLIC SQUARE, AVENUES, AND ALLEYS. 


While the deeds to the Penns for the lands on which Carlisle is laid 
out are recorded in the Cumberland County Court House, the patents given 
by the Penns for the eight lots which surround the Public Square, will be 
found in the Patent Books, in the Land Records Bureau, Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, Harrisburg. 

None of the town lots of Carlisle was acquired by actual purchase, — 
Cash Down payment. They were all conveyed by ticket or permit, or by 
warrant or by patent, with requirements that a house be erected within a cer- 
tain time, and ground or quit-rent be paid annually and — indefinitely. 

This was a very ancient way of acquiring a building lot, but was a cus- 
tom of the time, both here and in England, when Carlisle was established. 
To those in affluent circumstances, they much preferred to pay cash, and to 
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receive in return a regular deed in fee; but the permit, warrant or patent 
proved advantageous to both the general public, and to the Penns in hasten- 
ing the building up of the town. 

According to a pen-and-ink drawing of the First Presbyterian Church 
(see John B. Landis, Esqr’s The Old Stone Meeting House, page 26), 
there was church ground to the north and rocky ground to the west 
possessed by the congregation, as recited in the meets and bounds of their 
deed. The church building did not sit on ground at the edge of the present, 
north and narrow sidewalk, nor was its rear or west end along the present 
30-inch-wide sidewalk of North Court House Avenue. But when the ave- 
nues were projected around the Public Square, the surveyors took this 
ground into them. 

The ground forming the avenue at the east side of the Northeast 
Square was also taken off of the Episcopal Church lot. It was said that 
several persons were buried there in the early days, and that when Carlisle 
received its Charter, the bodies were ordered removed. 

East and South Market House avenues were made the widest of all, 
when the third market house was built and the stone walling constructed 
on the east and south sides of this square, in 1836-37. This was done in 
order to permit wagons to back up to the stalls and, at the same time, to 
allow a free north-and-south and east-and-west passage of teams through 
these avenues. In like manner, the Borough Council took the ground from 
off the Southwest Square. 

When the first brick sidewalks were laid in the Public Square, about 
1836, at which time there was a general clean-up of the entire four squares, 
the Borough Council made them uniform and of the proportions as we 
have them today. 

All of this affords proof positive that the Borough Council has absolute 
jurisdiction over all the four squares of Carlisle. (14) 

The question has frequently come up as to what are the dimensions 
of the Public Square today, the avenues surrounding it, and the oblique 
alleys. It seems fitting that, to make this paper complete, it should contain 
this information. 

About the year 1900, Mr. Chauncey Ives, C. E., Borough Manager, made 
what appears to be a very complete survey of the four quarters of the Public 
Square, the avenues, and alleys. Since that time, no other survey has been 
undertaken. Hence the Ives Survey is still, at this writing, the authoritative 
plan. It occupies two large muslin draft sheets, and a careful study of it 
discloses the following: 


14. It is said there is ‘an elderly lady in Philadelphia who claims to be one of the 
Penn heirs. If the early Penn heirs absorbed all of the half-million dollars 
they received for all open city squares, courts, and places, it is unfortunate 
for her, because payment for all such was made to the Penns, with interest, 
as we have stated. Does any one suppose that, in Philadelphia, the Penn 
heirs today have the slightest claim to Independence Square, Washington 
Square, Rittenhouse Square, or Logan Square with its beautiful fountain — all 
built up and improved with the tax payers’ money, the same sas our Carlisle 
Public Square, which Thomas Penn said ‘‘was intended to be like the squares 
in Philadelphia’? Nor can the Commonwealth of [Pennsylvania lay claim to 
any of these squares we have mentioned: for, by the Charter the Legislature 
granted Philadelphia, its squares were turned over to the city, and by the 
Charter of Carlisle, granted by the Legislature, in 1782, and the first to be 
granted by the State, the four squares became the property of the Borough of 
Carlisle, under the jurisdiction of its Town Council. 
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The width of the Public Square, east-and-west, from property line to 
property line, is 440 feet. Its width from curb to curb is 416% feet. 

The length of the Public Square, north-and-south, from property line 
to property line, is 486.6 feet. Its length from curb to curb is 464.4 feet. 

Dickinson Avenue, north of the First Presbyterian Church, from its 
intersection with North Court House Avenue to its meeting with North 
Hanover Street, is 163 feet in length. Its width is 14 feet. 

Mulberry Avenue, north of the Episcopal Church, from where it enters 
North Hanover Street to its intersection with Irving Avenue, is also 163 
feet in length. Its width was originally 15 feet but, in 1957, it was widened 
3 feet by reducing the width of the sidewalk on its north side. 

Irving or Irving’s Row Avenue, which runs north-and-south to the east 
of the Episcopal Church, is, from its intersection with Mulberry Avenue to 
its meeting with East High Street, 188 feet in length. Its width is 15 feet. 

East Market House Avenue, from East High Street to its intersection 
with South Market House Avenue, is 174 feet in length. Its width is 30.1 
feet. 

South Market House Avenue, from its intersection with East Market 
House Avenue to its meeting with South Hanover Street, is 155 feet in 
length. Its width is 30 feet. 

Church Avenue, south of the Court House, from South Hanover Street 
to its intersection with South Court House Avenue, is 156 feet in length. 
Its width is 22 feet. 

South Court House Avenue, from its intersection with Church Avenue 
to its meeting with West High Street, is 175 feet. Its width is 23 feet. 

North Court House Avenue, from West High Street to its intersection 
with Dickinson Avenue, is 185 feet in length. Its width is 15 feet. 

The alleys are all 20 feet in width as ordered by Thomas Penn. How- 
ever, the lengths of the oblique cuts which bring them into the avenues, 
vary considerably. 

The Dickinson and Mulberry oblique projections are both, approxi- 
mately, 90 feet in length. Liberty Alley projection is, approximately, 80 
feet in length. Church Alley projection is the longest, being, approximate, 
ly, 100 feet in length. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that Liberty and Church alleys were 
not brought into the avenue at the same degree of angle coincide with 
the projections of Dickinson and Mulberry alleys. 
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